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Experiments in Sustained Problems 
ROYAL B. FARNUM 


State Specialist in Art Education, Albany, N.Y. 


I. Tue ALPHABET 


OR some time I had been asking 

teachers to correlate, to 
over” for longer periods of ‘time, to 
outline lessons which really meant 
something. I found it difficult to 
persuade teachers without a “per- 
suader.””’ I must myself show them 
how. 

I decided to experiment to find out 
whether, with the assistance of the 
teachers, the interest of grammar pupils 
could be held for a whole month on a 
single problem. I little dreamed of 
what was ahead of me! 

The alphabet was the subject selected 
for the sixth grade. My original plan 
was to spend a week studying various 
alphabets, a week drawing letters, a 
week cutting letters in linoleum, and 
a week applying them in the form of 
posters and school notices. Thus, you 
see, drawing handwork and design 
would be closely related in the one 
problem. 

I started off with a talk to the chil- 
dren about the origin of the alphabet. 
I told of early methods of communica- 
tion, of cuneiform letters, of hiero- 
glyphics, and of other picture writing. 
We immediately gained a new interest 
in the Ten Commandments, in the art 
of Egypt, in the Rosetti Stone. A 


“carry. 


campfire girl in the class frantically 
demanded our attention while she told 
us of her campfire symbolism, and the 
early Indian picture words. Before my 
limited twenty minute period was up, 
I discovered to my dismay, that I had 
barely touched the beginning of my 
well-prepared talk and when the period 
closed. I realized that we had all lived 
through twenty minutes of lively, excit- 
ing wholehearted testimony. It was 
surprising to discover how much we 
knew about the development of the 
letters we use every day. 

Needless to say, the two remaining 
lessons for that week were consumed 
with even more enthusiasm. The chil- 
dren hunted the papers and magazines 
for different kinds of alphabets. They 
gathered clippings from various sources. 
They wrote about them, and spelling 
language and reading became alive with 
interest. 

We found that instead of one week 
we ran into three before we could com- 
mence the second part of the program. 
The history and discussion of the alpha- 
bet necessitated no little investigation 
of maps in geographies and of pages in 
histories. Where were Persia and As- 
syria and Egypt and Greece and Rome? 
Why didn’t the Germans have letters 
like ours? How were the early letters 








999 
she 


made? Where did people get their 
tools for making them? 

While the interest was very high, we 
started in to draw the alphabet, both 
upper and lower case letters. I might 
state here that at this stage in our plans 
we told the children what we were to do 

that we were actually to cut some 
letters which we could really use and 
which would become the first font of 
type to be donated for school use. 
Each child was to draw and trace a 
letter, and the few “good drawers” 
in the class were to make two, until 
there would be complete sets of capitals 
and lower case letters. The drawing did 
not lack 
insisted on drawing a single letter four 
or, five times before they were satisfied. 


interest. Many pupils even 


Following the drawing of the three- 
quarter-inch capitals and one-half inch 
lower case letters, came tracings on 
Japanese paper, and then the pasting 
of these upside down on one inch pieces 
of linoleum. Then followed the cutting 
of the shapes with a jack knife, all cuts 
being made slightly away from the 
vertical. In spite of the difficulty in 
cutting the rounded letters, the alpha- 
bets were well produced, and later we 
found that the consistently irregular 
lines of those sixth grade children gave 
to the printed forms a hand-wrought 
appearance which was admirable. , In 
addition to the letter a few decorative 
units were cut to be used for borders 
and space Punctuation 
marks were also made 


decorations. 


By this time nearly two months had 
slipped by with no abatement of interest 
in the work. It was now time to plan 
the uses of our alphabets, to design 
arrangements of letters. A motto card 
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with a very short motto was suggested. 
We first sketched the lay-out of the 
ecard. Of course by this time, we had 
learned something about type, how it 
was used, how a press worked, and how 
a job had to be planned. 

After each pupil had finished his lay- 
out the children started to print, bor- 
rowing from each other such letters as 


they happened to need. Before the 
printing began the two sides of the 


linoleum on which the letters were cut 
were trimmed so that the extreme edges 
of the letters would just touch when the 
The bot- 
toms were then cut with a space of one- 


blocks were forced together. 


eighth of an inch between the base of 
the letter and the edge of the linoleum, 
as shown by the dotted lines in the 
plate. Small wooden blocks were then 
sawed from long soft-pine sticks of the 
right size and the letters were glued to 
them. For a pad we folded a_ piece 
of blotter a number of times and then 
soaked it with ink. 

After the motto, a few notices were 
printed with decorative borders and 
space units. The results of course were 
far from perfect. 
from beginning, and unfortunately I 
could not be present at more than two 
or three This 
proved to my satisfaction two things: 


It was an experiment 


lessons.* experiment 
first, that a sixth grade class could be 
held with enthusiasm upon a single 
problem for at least three months; and 
second, that the grade teacher who 
handles many subjects can correlate 
them in a sustained problem to the 
advantage of other work beside draw- 
ing, design and handwork. 

I shall tell you later of our eighth 
grade problem—Concrete. 


*I deserve, but little credit for the ideas, and all credit for the results should be given the good Principal and 
the sixth grade teacher of School 16, Albany, N. Y. R. B. F. 





I merely looked on and suggested. 
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A New Method in Representation 


AN AUTHORITATIVE EXPOSITION 


BY THE 


INVENTOR OF THE CROSS DRAWING SLATE 


ANSON 


K. CROSS 


Instructor in the Massachusetts Normal Art School, Boston. 


HE average high school graduate 
is unable to represent any simple 
object correctly 

Ruskin said in the preface to Ele- 
ments of Drawing—the excellence of an 
artist as such depends wholly on refine- 
ment of perception and that it is this 
mainly which a master of a school can 
teach. 

Unfortunately the student is usually 
instructed to begin the refinement of 
his perception by measuring, hence he 
comes to depend on his measurements 
more than upon his eyes. As measure- 
ments applied by one whose eyes are 
not true, are almost always very inaccu- 
rate the student’s drawings are often 
much more faulty than they would be 
if he used his eyes without measure- 
ments. 

The fact is that the student who fails 
to trust and to train his eyes and who 
depends on mechanical aids seldom 
gains true vision The only way to 
shorten the time required for his art 
education is to insist that he begin and 
finish his work by eye alone and with- 
out the aid of even the simplest test 
until satisfied that it is perfect and then 
to insist that he use some test so simple 
and so sure that it cannct fail to show 
the student every error in his work. 

The Cross Drawing and Painting 
Glass is the first solution of the problem 
of a test for the art student that does 
not do harm, by forcing the student 
to depend on it always more than upon 
his eyes. 





It consists of a sheet of glass, framed, 
with a white card adapted to slide 
behind the glass, as a background for 
drawings on the glass. The frame has 
a spirit level in one side to show when 
the Glass is held horizontal. The 
drawing is made upon the Glass (with 
a special crayon) entirely freehand just 
as if upon paper and without any 
measurements or tests before drawing 
or while drawing. It is changed by 
eye alone until it seems perfect and then 
it is tested by withdrawing the white 
card. and holding up the glass to see if 
the lines of the drawing upon it appear 
to cover those of the object If any 
line of the drawing does not cover the 
corresponding line of the object this 
error is at cnce evident, even to a young 
student, who thus instructs himself 
better than could any teacher. 

When drawing on the Glass the 
spirit level is not used, but when testing 
the drawing the Glass must be leveled 
by reference to the spirit level. Thus 
both the proportions and the angles 
are corrected and in a few months the 
student gains truer eyes than he would 
obtain in years of study without this 
means for self correction. 

The value of this Glass is due to the 
fact that it may be used as a test after 
the eyes have done all they can do. 
Thus the student begins by depending 
on his eyes, and he tests only when his 
eyes say the result is perfect. 

Glass has always been used for trac- 
ing which is admitted to be a mechan- 
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SKETCHES SHOWING THE GAIN MADE BY A HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE IN EIGHT WEEKS, BY THE 
USE OF THE DRAWING GLASS. 
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ical way of making or testing a drawing. 
The ‘“‘Cross”’ 
for tracing. 

stationary are provided, and no eye 


Glass is not to be used 
No means for holding it 


piece is arranged to keep the eye in one 
place. 

But if an accurate tracing could be 
secured it would defeat the object of 
the Glass which is to permit the student 
to use his eyes alone and then when the 
eye can do no more to give him an 
instant and sure test for all the prin- 
cipal directions and proportions. 

The objects studied on the Glass must 
be very simple with no small details. 
Boxes and geometric forms and foliage, 
fruits and vegetables and carts are the 
They must be near 
enough to the eye for the drawing on the 


best subjects. 
Glass that covers them when the Glass 
is at about arm’s length to be at least 
several Small drawings 
cannot be corrected. In grammar 
grades students must draw from small 
objects on each desk. 

Drawing on the Glass alone is not 
enough however to give perfect power 
for its range is limited. The student 
must draw on paper after he has gained 
the power to make drawings of simple 


inches long. 


subjects on the Glass which cover the 
object the first time they are held up. 
These drawings on paper must be made 
by eye without 
testing and without the use of the eraser. 
The student should sit back in his chair, 
and hold his drawing at arm’s length 
and exactly at right angles to his visual 
rays, (the central ray) and he should 
make all needed changes possible for 
him to see without the aid of the Glass 
or any other test. 

When the sketch seems perfect he 
should test it by taking a horizontal 
line through every point of the object. 


alone measuring or 
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To do this he should sight over the top 
Mistakes 
shown by the horizontal test should be 
without the 
Then he should hold the plumb line 


edge of the Drawing Glass. 


corrected use of eraser. 
over every corner of the object to see 
its intersections with the opposite edges. 
After this he should hold the thread to 
cover every straight line in the object 
to see where these lines intersect the 
opposite contours, and again all changes 
should be made without erasing. 

Only quick sketches should be per- 
mitted until these can express propor- 
tion and action truly. 

No pencil measurements of propor- 
tions should be allowed for the results 
are sure to be inaccurate. Instead of 
measurements the Glass may be used 
to determine the direction of one or 
more of the longest diagonal lines, that 
If these 
lines are rightly inclined the drawing 


can be taken in the subject 


must be nearly right in proportions. 
If the attempt is made to correct the 
lines of the drawing on paper, by using 
the Glass to measure and test separate 
lines, one by one, the result is likely to 
be a total failure. 

When the students 
should not draw on paper and when 
paper is used the Glass should not be 
used except as specified. Five or ten 
minutes should be enough for any draw- 
ing on the Glass. 


Glass is used, 


A few months’ use of the Glass and 
of paper for quick sketches made as 
explained will prove to any teacher 
that drawing is not so difficult after all, 
and that any one who can learn to read 
and write can learn to draw correctly 
and without the usual rules of perspec- 
tive theory. I have often found these 
rules more of a detriment than a help, 
and I am sure that they should not be 
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IN EACH CASE THE UPPER DRAWING AND THE ONE BELOW IT WERE MADE BY THE SAME 
STUDENT AFTER A FEW WEEKS’ EXPERIENCE WITH THE PAINTING GLASS. 


explained until the use of the Glass 
has given students power to sketch 
truly by eye alone. 

As a substitute for theory the Glass 
should be used for memory drawings. 
First the object should be drawn from 


observation. When the sketch is cor- 
rected the object should be hidden 
by a folding screen and the drawing 
erased, and then repeated from memory. 
The memory drawing should be tested 
by removing the screen and holding up 
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the drawing to see if it will cover the 
object. This exercise repeated often 
from all the type forms will enable 
students to draw them all from memory, 
and finally to draw them without obser- 
vation, representing the object in any 
described position. 
A variation of this memory work 
may be given by placing a chair or table 
on the floor and asking students to draw 
it on the glass as it will appear when 
When the sketch 
the object at the 
described level and angle and see if the 


above the eye level. 
is completed place 


drawing on the Glass will cover the 
object. 

The Glass when rightly used gives a 
practical knowledge of the perspective 
of what the artist sees, that cannot be 
gained in any other way. Only a few 
words explaining how to avoid curvilin- 
ear perspective effects are needed to 
give the average student more practical 
knowledge of perspective than the artist 
usually possesses. 

The Painting Glass does for values 
and color what the Drawing Glass does 
for proportion and angles. This Glass 
has two lenses inserted in one side of 
the frame to blur what is seen through 
them. The student uses them by plac- 
ing his drawing a few feet away from 
the subject in such a place that he may 
see the drawing through one lens and 
the subject through the other 
When thus held the student stops look- 
ing through the lenses and looks at both 


lens. 


lenses as if he saw two tiny blurred 
pictures painted on the lenses. The 
drawing and the subject being seen side 
similarly framed and equally 
all unimportant detail being 


by side, 
blurred, 
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taken out of cach the student quickly 
sees all important differences in color 
and effect. He is thus able to change 
his drawing until it blurs just the same 
as the subject. 

This device gives the average student 
more painting power in a short time 
then he would get in years of .regular 
art school study. 

The Drawing Glass and the Painting 
Glass will enable the average public 
school graduate to draw truthfully and 
artistically and not only this, but to see 
color effects truly so as to enjoy the 
beauties of nature and appreciate works 
of art, so called art which does not pre- 
sent either truth or beauty will then 
receive the condemnation it deserves. 

Students who see truly express quick- 
ly and artistically and thus study of 
technique and methods and convention- 
al ways of working is no longer neces- 
sary. 

The truthful representation often 
fails to be beautiful and artistic, but 
the student who can see truly and who 
has artistic feeling will have no trouble 
in getting artistic results. 

Artists fail often because they are 
limited in their power to express by 
inability to see truly what 
them. 


is before 
In proportion as they gain true 
vision for apparent form and apparent 
color will their art improve. 

The reproductions of students’ draw- 
ings given on these pages imperfectly 
suggest the progress actually made. 
To realize this fully the work of an 
All the stu- 
dents gain equally and to a degree al- 


entire class must be seen. 


most beyond the belief of those who 
know only the old methods. 
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The Story of Our School Grounds 


LILIAN MURRAY 
Art Department, West High School, Rochester, N.Y. 


| oes some ways, children of a small 
town have an advantage over city 
students who appear fortunate 
because beneficent city fathers have 
provided them with beautiful school 
buildings and surrounded their build- 


more 


ings with beautiful grounds. To the 
small town children, however, who are 
obliged to be their own city fathers, in 
providing an attractive setting and an 


artistic interior, appear to be given the 


greater pleasure, pride and profit. 

The town of East Rochester was com- 
paratively new and any available edu- 
cational funds were devoted to school 
equipment. Consequently all improve- 
ments of the school grounds, both the 
raising of the money and the work of 
‘arrying out the plans, had to be done 
by the school children. To meet the 
necessary expense, we put aside a por- 
tion of the proceeds of the annual 
school entertainment each year. 

Our first efforts three years ago were 
directed to cleaning up the 
grounds which were edged on three 
Along these 
borders had accumulated the familiar 


school 
sides by public property. 


array of tin cans, wire springs, broken 
crockery, generally unclassified 
rubbish, that all those who have gone 
forth to fight the good fight under the 
banner “‘Clean Up” have met and van- 
quished. Each of the fourteen grades 
above the first went out to the combat 
during the time allotted to a drawing 
period. After school hours the work 
was voluntary, and during all the time 
we worked out our project, we never 
lacked a goodly number ready to enlist 


and 


in the cause. The pulling down of an 
old shed and the clearing away of the 
lumber completed our operations the 
first spring. 

The next year we decided to start 
beautifying the grounds. We set aside 
a sum of ten dollars from the entertain- 
ment proceeds, and instead of spending 
this for plants and shrubs we paid it to 
one of the landscape architects in Roch- 
ester, who looked over our grounds 
and submitted a pencil sketch which 
would serve as a working model for 
years to come by carrying out a portion 
of it each year. This sketch we turned 
over to two of the Mechanical Drawing 
students in the High School. With the 
aid of an eighty-foot tape these boys 
drew to scale a plan of the grounds with 
the two buildings, showing the improve- 
ments suggested by the architect. On 
an accompanying sheet were lettered 
the names of shrubs and plants and the 
proper arrangement in planting each 
bed. 
drawings and hung up in both buildings. 

The plan called for a new walk to 


Blue prints were made from these 


connect the two buildings and this the 
High School drawing students decided 
to construct. Having staked out a 
well curved path about two feet wide, 
the boys dug out the dirt to a depth of 
six or eight inches. An ash pile, at that 
time dominating the rear grounds as a 
chief decorative feature, supplied ma- 
terial for a foundation. After this had 
been rolled down several times we cov- 
ered it with crushed stone for a surface. 

As each grade the preceding spring 
had taken part in cleaning up the ground, 
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so each grade helped spade the beds, 
rake the lawns, and sod the worn places. 
Owing to the clayey nature of the soil 
we were obliged to remove large quan- 
tities of it, to be replaced with black 
dirt from the woods directly behind the 
school grounds. On days when we were 
to work, a sign would be hung over the 
exit of the grade school building, asking 
for carts to be brought to school, and 
stating that pupils who were to work 
should bring spades, shovels and rakes. 
Breaking up into “gangs,” as they 
called themselves (strange that allu- 
sions to strikes, bosses and unions only 
heightened our laborers’ interest in 
their work) boys and girls alike worked 
at the task of removing the clayey 
earth—filling the carts to be taken back 
to the woods, emptied, and refilled 
with black dirt, raking the dirt fine in 
the beds and resodding the borders 
where necessary. 

With all our capital invested in the 
plan, we had no money for shrubs, so 
we brought some elders from the woods 
and placed them as directed in the 
architect’s scheme. From an aban- 
doned nursery a mile or so away we 
secured some forsythia and lilacs, and 
with our Arbor Day fund purchased 
two of the trees listed in our plan. 

In the third spring, a school enter- 
tainment provided us with twenty-five 
dollars, 4 sum that seemed to place us 
among those corporations requiring 
government intervention. This sum, 
however, translated itself into shrubs, 
vines, and a flowering tree or two. 

We had wanted a tennis court but 
the ground in the rear of our building 
was so uneven and so covered with 
weeds as to render it unavailable, even 
as a playground. Selecting a stretch 


that seemed to offer the least resis- 
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tance, the boys started to level it for a 
court. At this point, the school board 
came to our assistance by sending a 
man with a team to grade the land, and 
after they had sent several loads of 
earth to fill up the hollows we had a fine 
large open playground. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature 
of the entire project was the building 
of a stone bench at the side of the tennis 
court. Since the time of the building 
of the first schoolhouse, a pile of marble 
blocks had lain behind it just as they 
had been left by the workmen. To this 
pile of blocks the High School Design 
class repaired. The blocks were meas- 
ured and each student sketched a 
possible combination of the various 
blocks to form a bench. To move 
marble blocks several feet long for a 
distance of two hundred feet was a 
proposition that called for a horse, a 
stone boat and levers, not to mention 
several hours of the most strenuous 
labor. Whether the fact that the trio 
who successfully solved the problem 
were the pitcher, catcher and right 
fielder of the baseball team had any 
definite bearing on the placing of those 
blocks, cannot be proved. One thing is 
certain. At six o’clock those boys had 
a greater respect for the builders of the 
pyramids than they had three hours 
before. As an art teacher who would 
interest his students in the history of 
architecture I would recommend some- 
thing of this kind as an introduction. 
To complete the work, we cemented 
the blocks, and around the bench trans- 
planted three small trees from the part 
of the ground we were clearing for our 
playground. 

Our plan provided for two flower 
beds on the south side of the building. 
These we filled with perennials contrib- 
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(A) ONE VIEW OF THE GROUNDS AS THEY WERE BEFORE IMPROVEMENT—SHOWING THE MARBLE 
BLOCKS FROM WHICH WE MADE THE BENCH. (B) CARRYING THE BLACK DIRT FROM THE WOOD. 
(C) DESIGN CLA38. HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS STAKING OUT BEDS—BOYS CONSTRUCTING THE WALK. 
(D) THE BENCH MADE FROM THE BLOCKS. (E) THE BENCH AND TENNIS COURT JUST BEFORE 
COMPLETION, SHOWING THE TREES WE TRANSPLANTED AROUND THE BENCH. (F) ROLLING THE 
FOUNDATION FOR THE WALK. 


uted by the children from their home grade boys whose grandmother, in a 
gardens. As an example of the inter- town quite a distance away, responded 
est shown, let me mention one of the to his petition by expressing a basketful 
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of roots of hollyhocks, iris and other 
favorites. Right here I would say to 
any one planning school gardens, have 
some place where you can plant the 

the 
them 


miscellaneous contributions from 


Do 
through different beds where the plan 


children. not try to work 


does not call for them. The advisa- 
bility of adhering religiously to the plan 
was borne in on me when I saw several 
shrubs donated to us in the early spring, 
and planted without regard to the plan, 
blossoming into the most purple lilacs 
Lilae 


and red as a combination may be ac- 


against a red brick building. 
cepted in the polite circle of magazine 
but I 


much 


cover landscapes, can 
that it is better 
background for a spring fashion figure 


assure 
anyone as a 
than as a background for an actual 
garden. To make the inventory of 
our planting complete I might mention 
the spring flowers transplanted from 
the woods to a shady spot, and several 
dozen bulbs of tulips, crocuses and 
daffodils. It take 
more years, though, to fully carry out 
the plan. 


will two or three 


So far, the actual expenses have been 
about fifty dollars—ten dollars for the 
plan,—three dollars for the gravel for 
the walk, about thirty for plants, and 
In this 


last respect our scheme was somewhat 


two or three dollars for tools. 


Life itse lf is only growth 
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like the Aladdin exchange of new lamps 
for old, for whenever one of the children 
broke a fork or rake brought from home 
Inci- 
dentally, the several school tools fur- 


we replaced it with a new one. 


nished an interesting little problem for 
The students worked 
mark that 


the design class. 
out a school could be cut 
in the handles. 

It is easier to reckon the actual cost 
than the profit resulting from an im- 
provement in the school grounds. Gone 
is the day when it was necessary to 
prove that it is better to have near a 
rear entrance a border of spireas than 
a pile of odds and ends of lumber, to 
use an example from our own grounds. 

Not the least valuable product of 
such an undertaking is the interest and 
enthusiasm and spirit of co-operation 
that prompts students of all ages from 
first grade to High School to work for 
a common end. These boys and girls 
are the future citizens of the town,— 
workers, we hope, in societies for civic 
improvement, and builders of the City 
Jeautiful. If the 
grounds should lead them to take an 


improving school 
interest in such things, then we may say 
of our school gardens as a writer once 
said of the flowers of the earth, ‘They 
are riches; serviceable for the life that 


now is, and for that which is to come.’’ 


an ever-changing movement 


loward some object or ideal. Growth within is health. 
content and happiness, and growing things without 
stimulate and enhance arowth urith n. 





LUTHER BURBANK 
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BUILT-UP PICTURES illustrating the story of Henry Penny. Made by combining silhouettes 
of colored paper. By pupils under the supervision of Elizabeth W. Shannon, Warrensburg, Mo. 
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Editorial Comment and News 


PLIABLE-MINDED FOLK 

OX" morning, not long ago, when 
everything seemed normally com- 
monplace, I opened an innocent looking 
enyelope on my desk, and from it like 
the Genii from the Fisherman’s brass 
bottle, emerged two spirits. ‘Mr. Ed- 
itor,”’ began one of them, ‘‘ permit me 
to introduce my friend the Director of 
Drawing and Primary Hand-work in 
the Gymnasial Julio de Castilhos, Escola 
de Eugenharia, Porto Alegre, Brazil.” 
The second spirit thus presented, began 
to speak. Before she had uttered a 
hundred words I arose, offered her the 
Editorial chair, paper and pencil, and 
urged her to take my place in the Feb- 

ruary number. Here is the result: 
THE QUALITY TEACHER IN 
ENVIRONMENT 
Some drawing-teachers, like birds of 
passage, love to follow the open road 
to the far places where adventure waits. 
Whether such a one leaves the fields of 
cotton for Northern snows, or New 
England factory-smoke for the broad 
treeless spaces of the far West, she is 
sure to meet many new problems for 
which all her experience and training 
have not prepared her. These prob- 
lems all melt into one—adaptation. A 
pliable-minded teacher taking “adapt” 
for a slogan will succeed in the far 
places: the slave to outlines and draw- 
ing-book courses is doomed to failure. 
No system of drawing-books, won- 
derfully helpful as most of them are, 
yields material of aid, for example, in 
the foot-hill and plains country of the 
Dakotas, Montana, Wyoming and 
neighboring states. Lessons on fall 
flowers and spring flowers; lovely shel- 
tering oaks and spreading elms; apple- 


THE NEW 


trees in pinky-white; sunsets with 
purply sail-boats silhouetted against 
the sky; all must go by the board. The 
most cherished ‘models’? must remain 
in the portfolio and new ones must be 
made, for this is a land where the flow- 
ers, few at any time, have come and 
gone during the long vacation; where 
trees are scarce indeed, only the cotton- 
wood, scrub-pine, and twisted little 
cedars being well known; and where, 
alas, the children have never seen the 
ships at sea. The very colors are differ- 
ent. The painter sets an entirely new 
palette in the plains country. In de- 
sign, too, one is handicapped by lack 
of samples. The homes of the children 
boast few if any beautiful furnishings 
which might give them a glimpse of the 
true meaning of design. 

But what a glorious opportunity! 
Throw aside helps of all sorts and with 
the children study the possibilities of 
the locality. Just such a study was 
made in a Central Montana seventh 
grade with landscape as the subject. 
The first day the children were given 
pencil and paper. We talked about the 
views from the schoolroom windows, 
then about the sort of pictures one 
usually saw out-of-doors in that part 
of Montana. The children decided 
upon certain elements as necessary to 
an ideal landscape for that locality— 
the hills, the “flats,” and the “shining 
reaches of the We 
planned for plenty of sky, for sky won- 
ders are always in full view in Montana. 
So we placed the line of the flats low; 
then above this line the ridges of the 
hills, kept low to give the effect of dis- 
tance; then in acute perspective very 
broad at the front, the Yellowstone 


Yellowstone. ”’ 
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VALENTINE MATERIAL. The designs upon the upper part of the plate were drawn by 
Fred Hamilton Daniels. The circle, symbol of eternity; the heart, for the individual and for love; 
the arrow, a message; the chain, a symbol of union, and other elements are combined in the 
simplest possible designs, to be worked out in red. Below: 1, Flat of an envelope with two heart 
seals. 2, Flat of a heart with a pocket at the back fora missive. 3, Flat of a Wild Rose of Hearts: 
by Clara Zielinski. The outer hearts fold over to cover the message written in the heart of the 
rose. 4, Mechanism for making a moving heart, to reveal a message beneath it. 
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river, disappearing as a tiny ribbon in 
a gap between the hills. The pencil 
sketch was touched up by shadows be- 
tween the hill ridges, and by darker 
smudges to represent 
this 
was necessary, as some of the children 


the growth of 
scrub-pines. At point restraint 
wanted to make trees of large size com- 


plete in every detail. At the next les- 


son values were discussed, the river 
being selected as the lightest tone and 


The 


first drawing was copied in light outline 


the tree-blotches as the darkest. 


and colored in flat washes of gray. 
A third pencil copy was made ready 

for coloring. We decided to choose the 

Yellow 


shading to red-orange was used for sky 


colorings of the sunset hour. 


and river; a subdued olive-brown (yel- 
low, black, and a touch of violet) for 
plains and hills; darker olive-brown for 
shadows; and blue-black for the tree 
patches. 

While the subject-matter was thus 
rather rigidly decided upon, individu- 
ality was charmingly displayed in the 
rendering both in the original pencil 
drawing and the picture in color. Some 

drew hills like huge frowning ramparts, 

breaking apart grudgingly to let the 
river slip through; others had so drawn 
»their hills as to give an effect of great 
' distance, the gentle slopes softly guard- 
ing round a peaceful valley. It was 
interesting to note that those who drew 
the angry 
skies when the color lesson came. 


frowning ramparts made 

To the supervisor the net result was 
a most precious enthusiasm in the pu- 
pils for attacking new problems, de- 
veloped by this dealing with the near 
and dear and known. 
gun, this intensive study of local re- 


When once be- 


sources will prove a richer and richer 
mine. 


The Western supervisor has 
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fine examples of Indian designs right 
at hand. Lessons in life drawing with 
the horse and steer as subjects show 
how well children can draw when the 
subject is an interesting feature of their 
daily experience. In the place of flow- 
ers, work with weeds, seedpods and 
dwarf evergreen berries may just as 
surely lead to the desired appreciation 


of beauty in nature’s small things. 
Confessions must be made, however, 


that no amount of intensive study of 
sage-brush revealed any use to which 
it could be put in the schoolroom, or 
out, for that matter [except its color 
scheme]. But if the ever-present sage 
yield no treasure to the fledgling artist, 
what wonders of subtle curve and sturdy 
strength, what wilding grace.and splen- 
did vigor are displayed by the wind- 
warped mountain cedar. 

‘Mountain cedars and bucking bron- 
cos sound very picturesque,’’ says the 
teacher whose new pasture chances to 
the East, 
“but what could you do with factories 


be some factory city of 
and city streets?’’ Set the children to 
reproducing on paper the enchanting 
curves and billows of smoke pouring 
a delicately 


from a chimney against 


tinted sky. Your design class has be- 
fore it that most vital problem, how to 
make our ugly American factories and 
business ‘buildings as beautiful as is 
consistent with utility. 

Mere hints, these, as to how the mi- 
grant teacher may, by studying her new 
field and adapting herself to it, bring out 
hidden beauties and rich results, how- 
ever handicapped she may be by lack 
of. illustrative material or experience in 
If she finds 
that the situation does not fit in with 
any previously planned course of study, 


the actual subject matter. 


make a new course of study to fit the 
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WASHINGTON 
Above: A bookmark with the 
cherry of the youthful woodman, 
and the sword of the General. His 
initial in a square, symbol of integ: 
rity. At the right: Flat of an 
easel shield, and cover of a minute 
booklet with postage stamp por- 
traits. Ornament in red. 
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LINCOLN 


At the top: A place card decorated 
with Lincoln’s initials and the 
bottle and quill used in signing the 
Emancipation Proclamation. Next: 
The yoke he made in youth, a sym- 











bol of union, with palm leaves, 
symbol of victory. Decorative 
arrangement of L’s. 
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new situation! Adapt yourself, be pa- 
tient, and maybe some day some mi- 
grant drawing supervisor will make a 
set of drawing books that may be used 
from Seattle to Savannah, and that 
will make the children happy in finding, 
side by side with the beautiful unknown, 
a bit of their own homeland things made 
beautiful. es 

That is sane and fine. The author of 
it, Miss Vera Estelle Withey, left an- 
other manuscript, a Part II, entitled 
Adaptability Over-seas, which shall ap- 
pear in the March number. 

Meanwhile, let us lay to heart her 
message, and force our immediate en- 
vironment, whatever it may be, to yield 
its wealth to us. Ellsworth Woodward 
tells his students that if they can’t see 
beauty in any back street in New Or- 
leans, they would not find it on the 
main boulevard of the New Jerusalem! 


THE ALPHABETICON IDEA 
Words 


more 


commending drive for 
and better 


for the children, 


our 
reference material 
continue to arrive. 

This morning, with a package of 
beautiful drawings from the School of 
Industrial Art, Philadelphia, came a 
cordial letter saying, ‘‘Later in the 
season we can promise you better sheets 
of the same We shall keep 
your Alphabeticon in mind, and send 
material helpful 

Not long ago Fred Hamilton Daniels, 
Supervisor of Art Instruction, Newton, 
Mass., said, “The Supervisor’s Work- 
ing Library!—the best one there is 
is made up of bound volumes of THE 
ScoooL Arts MaGazInge; but you 
ought to reprint a lot of your illustra- 
tions for school use. I would like them 
now for my teachers.”’ We offered to 


nature. 


to grade teachers.”’ 


*Send us a dime to cover postage, packing, and handling and we will send you this set of five, for your Alphabeticon 


SCHOOL ARTS 


lend Mr. Daniels any blocks he desired, 
that the pupils in his classes in Printing 
might produce at once such reference 
material as he had in mind. He select- 
ed thirty-five blocks. 
grouped and printed on five sheets, as 
Winter 
design, or for use on the blackboard.* 


These were 


suggestions for Autumn and 


We are reprinting a few other illus- 
trations, in this number, to help enrich 
the work of the month. 
ing again our Double Index, this time 


We are print- 


with directions for use. All pages in 
THe ScHoot Arts MAGAZINE indexed 
according to this plan, are suitable for 
clipping and mounting on gray cards 
7x10, for addition to any private or 
school collection. 

We have on hand a good many back 
numbers of THe Scnoot Arts MaGa- 
ZINE, broken sets. These are rich in 
illustrations just as valuable for refer- 
ence material now as when first pub- 


lished. 


numbers, our selection, to any address 


We will forward ten different 


for 75 cents. Or, to any person who 
will send us $2.50, we will send Tue 
ScHoot Arts MAGAZINE for one year, 
and as a premium, ten different num- 
bers, our selection, for ALPHABETICON 
use. We are making some other special 
offers in the advertising pages. 

If THe Scnoo. Arts MAGAZiNE were 
a subsidized periodical, backed by un- 
limited wealth, it would contain a half- 
month, 
things in the 
museums of the country, that would 
most immediately helpful in 
every department of school work,- 
not merely pictures, but textiles, em- 
broideries, prints, manuscripts, book 
bindings, tiles, utensils, jewelry,- 
everything likely to inform the mind, 


dozen plates in color every 


reproducing the finest 


prove 
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SYMBOLS appropriate for use on Lincoln and Washington 
booklets, and in patriotic celebrations. Gathered from 
various sources. 
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stimulate the imagination, cultivate 
the taste, and fire the ambition of boys 
and girls to achieve excellence in what- 


ever they produce. 


TO OUR 


Frequently, 


PERSISTENT 


after 


FRIENDS 
lecturing some- 
where in the great West, I am heartened 
by a handshake and the kind word of 
some teacher of drawing who says, “I 
have been a subscriber to THE SCHOOL 
Arts MAGAZINE the 
I have every number ever published.’’ 


from very first. 
We are anxious to have a complete list 
of such people. THE ARTS 
MAGAZINE began as the Applied Arts 


SCHOOL 


Book, published by the Davis Press, 
Worcester, Mass., in 1901. Later it 
was called the School Arts Book; then 
it was published for a couple of years 
by the National Arts Publishing Com- 
pany of Boston; and finally its name was 
changed to THe Scuoot Arts MaGa- 
ZINE and it became the property of the 
The 


different publishers had different sys- 


School Arts Publishing Company. 


tems of bookkeeping, and all the early 
It is 
impossible, therefore, for us to secure 


records have not been preserved. 


a complete list of those who have always 
belonged to the School Arts Family, 
without 
friends themselves. 


the help of those persistent 
I would count it a 
great favor if every person who has a 
complete file of this sixteen-year-old 
publication, would favor me with a 
personal note to that effect. I have 
something personal I want to say to 
each one; in fact I want to send to each 
a gift—something acceptable, I hope. 
If you are one of these long-term sub- 
scribers, do drop a card with complete 
mailing address to The Editor, ScHooL 
Arts MaaGazine, 120 Boylston St., 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE COMPETITION NOW ON 
Owing to unusual pressure of work 
this season, many supervisors and 
teachers found it impossible to complete 
on time the drawings for Favor, Ruhl 
& Company’s competitions, advertised 
in the November, December and Janu- 
As will 
be seen elsewhere in the present issue, 
the 


that the same date of expiration has 


ary numbers of the magazine. 


time limit has bé@en extended so 
been fixed for all thre® contests, not 
only to accommodate the disappointed 
but in the hope that others will enter 
the contests. The drawings submitted 
for the three contests will all be judged 
together, and one set of prizes will be 
awarded for all three instead of a sep- 
Evidently 
it was not made sufficiently clear that 


arate set for each contest. 
the work of students in the art classes 
in high schools would be cordially wel- 
comed. These competitions present a 
chance for teachers to give their pupils 
a real work-a-day motive for productive 
effort, an exceptional opportunity to re- 
flect credit upon their teachers, their 
school and their city, and at the same 
time to win substantial prizes in cash 
for themselves. A thousand high school 
students would like to get into the game. 
Call their atten- 
tion to the conditions and the awards. 


Give them a chance. 


Get right at it. 


To my Too-mMopEst FRIENDs: 
Please accept my thanks for the 
pretty Christmas and New Year’s 


Greetings, that fall upon my desk as 
welcome as the first flakes of snow when 


When 


they fall with nothing to indicate from 


i was a boy with a new sled. 


which quarter the wind blew, I can only 


acknowledge them and express my 


Continued on page 263) 
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A SYMBOLIC PICTURE for a Department in a School Annual. By Elmer 8. Wise. 
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Good Ideas from Everywhere 


We welcome not only illustrated accounts of successful lessons for this Department, especially 
from Grade Teachers, but requests for reference material that will prove helpful for the Alphaheticon 
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A VALENTINE SAFE, WITH DOOR OPEN AND CLOSED. 


THE RETURNING SUN, like a strong 
man going forth to overcome evil, is beginning 
to shorten the darkness, banish the cold, and 
free every living thing. He is like an old 
Children like to make a picture of 


Knight. 


him. The Froebel Club suggests this lesson, 
and those on the First Birds. Furnish each 
child with an eight-inch square of water color 
paper, with the horizon line indicated. Let 
the children paint the sunset sky orange at 
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PICTURES OF THE EARLIEST SPRING BIRDS, BY VERY LITTLE PEOPLE 


the horizon shading into yellow and then into 
a warm gray. Next give the castle-piece, B, 
to be colored very dark purple. The silhou- 


ette of the horse should next be colored black. . 


Mount the castle-piece and the knight against 
the sunset as shown in the illustration. 


THE FIRST BIRDS. Prepare papers 6 x 9 
as suggested above, with half-inch margins. 


Use brown crayon. Have the chickadees 
ready, cut out. Have the children do the 
marking with soft lead pencil. Indicate 


horizon line and mountain with light lines. 














VALENTINES 


BOYS AND GIRLS 

Have children color the sky light blue, and the 
Mount the birds in flight 

For the second, add the trees 


mountain brown. 
across the field. 
in brown crayon; then draw the window lines 
in dark brown, and paste the bird in position 
For the third, after drawing the distant trees 
and the fence, add the limb, in dark brown, and 
place the bird where he will look best. 
EASY VALENTINES. The Valen- 
tine on page 242 and the two on this page 
were designed by Alice Stowell Bishop, New 
The 


It may be made 


Safe 


London, Conn., for the little children. 
Safe has a door that works. 
of black or dark gray paper, with the heart in 
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LIKE TO MAKE FROM PAPER. 


red, and the hinges, etc., in light gray. The 
Mail Box may be in dark green, with a white 
or red heart tagged with dull yellow. The 


Sled valentine may be a dull yellow with a red 
heart and cord. 

Those on page 245 show a few 
figures for comic valentines, such as some chil- 


dren prefer to make. 


amusing 


All the designs are built 
up from hearts, some drawn, some cut from 
paper and colored. No. 5 is a patriotic valen- 
tine with George Washington hatchets for 
All of these but the 


singer were designed by primary school chil- 


feet and flag pole arms. 


dren in various parts of the United States. 
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COMIC VALENTINES DESIGNED BY PRIMARY CHILDREN 


Other valentines, not too difficult for little Mass. By using paper hearts of different 
children to produce successfully are shown on _ sizes as templets for tracing, very little children 
the upper part of page 235. These were can produce valentines like these, filling in 


designed by Fred Hamilton Daniels, Newton, the outlines with red crayon or water color 
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VALENTINES BOYS AND GIRLS 
Have children color the sky light blue, and the 
Mount the birds in flight 


For the second, add the trees 


mountain brown. 
across the field. 
in brown crayon; then draw the window lines 
in dark brown, and paste the bird in position 
For the third, after drawing the distant trees 
and the fence, add the limb, in dark brown, and 
place the bird where he will look best 

EASY VALENTINES. The Valen- 
tine on page 242 and the two on this page 
were designed by Alice Stowell Bishop, New 
The 


It may be made 


Safe 


London, Conn., for the little children. 
Safe has a door that works. 


of black or dark gray paper, with the heart in 
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LIKE TO MAKE FROM PAPER. 


red, and the hinges, ete., in light gray. The 
Mail Box may be in dark green, with a white 
The 


Sled valentine may be a dull yellow with a red 


or red heart tagged with dull yellow. 


heart and cord. 


Those on page 245 show a few 


figures for comic valentines, such as some chil- 


amusing 
dren prefer to make. All the designs are built 
up from hearts, some drawn, some cut from 
paper and colored. No. 5 is a patriotic valen- 
Washington hatchets for 
All of these but the 
singer were designed by primary school chil- 
dren in various parts of the United States. 


tine with George 


feet and flag pole arms. 
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COMIC VALENTINES DESIGNED BY PRIMARY CHILDREN 


Other valentines, not too difficult for little Mass. By using paper hearts of different 
children to produce successfully are shown on _ sizes as templets for tracing, very little children 
the upper part of page 235. These were can produce valentines like these, filling in 


designed by Fred Hamilton Daniels, Newton, the outlines with red crayon or water color 
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CUT OUT 
FOUR 
DIECES 
LIKE 

‘B: 

CUT OUT 
pie [REE Of 


CUT:OUT THE 
HEART A: FROM 
WHITE PAPER 
AND COLOR IT 
DARK GREEN 
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The three valentines on the lower part of that 
plate, page 235, are for older children, from the 
Fourth to the Ninth Grade. No. 3 requires the 
careful use of compasses. Made of white paper 
tinted with the colors of the wild rose, it is a 


dainty salutation. 


The Pond Lily valentine shown at the right 
on this page is made from the patterns shown 
above. Directions for making are given beside 
thediagrams. This design wassent to the ScHooi 
Arts MaGazine by the Boston Froebel Club. 

Two other designs adaptable to many varie- 
ties of valentines are shown opposite, on page 


247, two friendly birds, and Cupid’s bow and 





arrow with a pierced heart. 


A POND LILY VALENTINE, IN 
THE MAKING AND FINISHED 
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DECORATIVE MATERIAL for use in the month of February. Designed by Mr. Bailey, drawn 
by Mr. Davis. At the top, squared-up lettering used for borders. Suggested by Cufic inscrip- 
tions in the Mosques of Cairo. A patriotic border, A Valentine border. Symbolic devices. 
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BIRTHDAY BORDERS for Washington 
and Lincoln. The upper border designs, page 
245, are effective upon a blackboard if all the 
lines which appear black in the plate are drawn 
with charcoal upon the blackboard. Of course 
they may also be drawn with white chalk, 
reversing the effect. The with the 
shield motif may be varied in effect in several 


border 


ways, with charcoal and chalk upon the black- 
board. As it stands it is for a headband upon 
a booklet 
The border of the united hearts, with Cupid’s 


cover, ‘‘The Greatest Americans.”’ 


dart for accent, is effective in white, red (sug- 
black 


This pattern may be cut from thin paper folded 


gested by the tinted portions) and 
to bring the dart and the axis of the two hearts 
at the folded edges. The heart with its two 
friendly birds may be drawn or cut from paper 
and colored. Fora valentine it may be mount- 
ed upon a card with springs of folded paper, 
to give it the relief from the surface that chil- 
dren delight in. The triangular design may 
be used as a page ornament, or for a valentine, 
or it may be repeated, slightly modified, as a 
blackboard. The 
Shield might be used upon the back cover of 


booklet The 
strokes of these initials might be different and 


February border for the 


the ‘Greatest Americans” 
the effect might be entirely changed by the 
introduction of color 

WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY, February 
22d, is celebrated some way in every school 
in the land. The 


motto card to the giving of a 


programs vary from the 


making of a 


pageant. On pages 237 and 239 will be found 
material that may be adapted to motto cards, 
place cards, book marks, program covers, 
posters, patriotic decorations, pageant proper- 
ties, language and history papers, ete. On 
page 237 the motifs are the famous cherry 
tree, the sword, the shield, the portrait (cut 
from a stamp) and the initial; on page 239, 
additional emblems are the hatchet, the victor’s 
wreath, the fasces, and the American eagle 
The youngest children like best to make the 
little standing shield, on page 237. The two 
wings fold back at right angles to the face of 


the shield to make it stand. 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY, February 12, 
is coming to be as widely celebrated as Wash- 
ington’s. Pages 237 and 239, offer material 
for projects similar to those enumerated for 


the Washington celebration. On 


page 237 
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the motifs are the inkstand and quills, symbols 
of Lincoln’s literary ability and of the procla- 
mation he signed; the yoke he made in youth, 
prophetic of his bringing North and South to 
work together again; the palm leaf, the badge 
of a martyr’s victory; and the initials. Ad- 
ditional emblems on page 239 are the axe of 
the rail splitter, and the wreath, fasces, eagle, 
etc. of the Federal Government, appropriate 
to any President. Other eagles appear on 
page 249 

The Editor of Tue ScHoot Arts MAGAZINE 
is looking forward with pleasure to the receipt 
of examples of the work done in all grades in 
The best 
reproduced in the February number 


honor of these two great birthdays. 
will be 
next year, with proper credit, to help teachers 
everywhere. ‘‘Give and it shall be given to 


you. With what measure ye mete, it shall be 


measured to you again.” 
BUILT-UP PICTURES are 


popular They promote cm -operat ion 


increasingly 
Two 
of the best pictures of this kind that have come 
to the office recently are reproduced (unfor- 


tunately not in the original beautiful color) 
3 


on page 233 These came from Miss Elizabeth 
W. Shannon, of the State Normal School, 
Warrensburg, Mo. They were made by chil- 
dren in the elementary grades of the Practice 
School. The effect of 
above the castle upon the foliage in the middle 


sunlight falling from 


distance, was secured by using two paper 
a much lighter 
folk- 
lore stories, fairy tales and fables found in the 
books, 


suggestion for built-up pictures. It 


silhouettes, the larger one of 
value and of a more luminous hue. The 
children’s reading furnish no end of 
may be 
difficult at first to secure such excellent results 
How alive those creatures from Warrensburg 
are! Undoubtedly they are the best produced 
by the class, the cream of the cream. One 
advantage of co-operative work is that all win. 
All share in the effort, all stand by the vote of 
the majority as to the victorious best, and all 


are happy over the final coutome. 


HOUSEHOLD OBJECTS of use are shown 
on this page. These two memorandum pads 
and the telephone index, were made by gram- 
mar grade pupils at Chicopee, Mass., under 
the direction of Mr. James Cohen, Supervisor 
of Drawing. The paper which is inserted in 
the two pads, came from the school supply 
Notice 


room,—ordinary school writing paper. 
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BRUSH DRAWINGS by H. Pitz, Pennsylvania Museum School of Industrial Art, Philadelphia 
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how the telephone pad is indexed alphabeti- 
cally. 
was pasted over ordinary scrap cardboard. 


In the making, gray construction paper 


The ornament was drawn in pencil and tinted 
with water color 


SCHOOL ARTS 


A PENcIL-CASE IN LEATHER THAT ANYONE CAN MAKE 


For this convenient case a piece of goatskin or Russian 
calf six by thirteen and one-half inches is required 
Draw diagram No. 1, page 255, enlarged to dimensions, 
on a piece of thin, tough paper and add the decoration 


No. 4, or any desired design), very clearly drawn in 








HOUSEHOLD OBJECTS OF USE BY PUPILS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF JAMES COHEN, CHICOPEE, MASS. 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


ter birds and wild animals, even though you 


Do not forget the win- 


have but English sparrows and the Park squir- 
rels. Interest in living things grows through 
drawing. When pupils try to put down the 
impression the thing makes—lively, nervous, 
suspicious, graceful, rather than the actual 
detailed facts, the game takes on new interest. 
On page 251 are some admirable drawings of 
the red squirrel by H. Wenzel, a pupil in the 
Pennsylvania Museum School of Industrial 
Art, Philadelphia. The originals 
pencil, and drawn from life. Notice particu- 
larly the handling of the light and shade, in 
practically one flat tone. 

SOMETHING IN LEATHER. Miss Anna 
Mayhew Hathaway, of the Massachusetts 
Normal Art School, Boston, sends us the fol- 
lowing practical problem: 


were in 


outline. Sponge the leather lightly on the finished side, 
place the drawing over it and secure with thumb-tacks, 
being careful to place the tacks in the portions of leather 
that are to be cut away. Go over al! the lines with a 
tracing tool using a firm, even pressure. Remove the 
paper, sponge the leather on both sides and work up the 
decoration with the modcling tool, keeping the leathe: 
When the modeling is completed 


let the leather dry and cut out the case with a very sharp 


moist but not wet. 


Tool a double line around the cover 
and side flaps about one-eighth of an inch from the edge. 
On the lower side portions one line is tooled for the per- 


knife or scissors. 


forations and the double line is one quarter of an inch 
from the edge. For the straight parts of the lines a 
ruler may be used to guide the tool. A leather thong is 
most effective for closing the lower part of the case though 
If the thong has 
been cut from a circle of leather it should be mvistened, 
stretched and dried under tension. A straight thong is 
much better. Great care is needed in piacing the per- 
forations; these are made with a leather punch and must 
be in line and evenly spaced. Tint with water color all 
the cut edges of both thong and case to match the sur- 
face of the leather. Wet the leather along the folds 


heavy embroidery silk may be used. 


















ANIMAL LIFE 14 1-2 SQUIRREL 
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RED SQUIRREL. Drawings from life, in pencil, by H. Wenzel, Pennsylvania Museum School 
of Industrial Art. Breadth of light and shade rendered in one flat tone. In such life drawing 
the action, the pose, the animation, the feeling that a change in position is likely to occur the 
next instant, is the quality to strive for. These drawings reflect well the character of that alert 
little hustler, the Red Squirrel. 
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“ve 


indicated by the double dotted lines of the diagran 
(No. 1) 
together, pressing the folds with the 


lreat the fold at the bottom 


and bring the edges of the lower side portions 
finger tips until 
they are flat and smooth. 
in the same way, being sure that the base fits perfectly 


when the side portions are brought together To sew 


have two thongs about nine inches long with a knot in 


one end of each. Begin at the outer hole on each side 
of the base (See No. 2) with the knots on the inside of the 
case and sew with both thongs until the center front is 
reached, use one thong only in sewing the front, carrying 
the second thong up the inside of the case under the 
When the last 


downward stitch over it with the inner thong (See No. 3) 


stitches. cross-stitch is made take a 


and tie the two ends securely on the inside of the case 
Moisten and press the foids of the side flaps and the side 
be nd the ( 


and top folds of the cover over downward and 


fit it around the case until the tabs overlap, and complete 
by placing two snaps on the tabs 

When the case is open and extended the cover and the 
two side flaps form a tray from which pencils can easily 
be selected. The photograph shows a design with a 
monogram on the back and openings cut in the cover to 
enhance the effect of the decoration; portions of the 
background are treated with a stippling or background 


tool 


STANDARDS OF EXCELLENCE in de- 
sign will always be of great importance to the 
serious 


and therefore in gathering 


material for the Alphabeticon (the index of 


which is given on page 258) historic ornament 


student, 


should not be overlooked 
“the 
month. 


Two examples of 


incontestably good’’ are shown this 


On p. 254 is a portion of a ‘marriage chest,”’ 
but in this case a cabinet to stand in the corner 
of the room, made in Germany in the four- 
The original is now in the 
National Munich. It 


shows admirable carving, such as can easily 


teenth century. 
Bavarian Museum, 
be done with a sharp sloyd knife; sprightly 


wrought iron; decorative units incised and 
colored; and symbolic elements, happily com- 
bined. The two hearts that still are one is a 


most ingenious bit of design 


On page 261 is a magnificent Corinthian 
Capital, reproduced from Muerer’s Plant Form 
in Ornament, from the Choragic Monument of 
Lysicrates, Athens. The modification of the 
upper flutes of the shaft, prophetic of the 
“lotus leaves’’ of the capital above, is a fine 
touch seldom found in later work. The occa- 
sional copying of such a piece of ornamental 
design as this capital presents will give a 
“realizing sense’ (to use an old theological 
phrase) of exquisite proportion and subtlety 


of line 


SCHOOL ARTS 

POSTER DESIGN is rapidly increasing in 
popularity. There are good reasons for this 
a real problem. They are big 


They 


Posters offer 


and not too serious demand strong 


ee ee ee 
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rHE FLAT OF 
BY MISS ANNA M 


4 PENCIL CASE IN TOOLED LEATHER 
HATHAWAY 


color They involve representation and letter- 
ing. On page 257 are four posters, two from 
East Orange, N. J., where Miss Ora Strange 


is Supervisor of Drawing, and two from War- 


rensburg, Mo., where Miss Elizabeth W. Shan- 


non is Director of the Art Department of the 
State Normal School 


The East Orange post- 
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DETAILS OF A PENCIL CASE IN TOOLED LEATHER. 


The 
One 


ers lose in effectiveness for lack of color. 
Warrensburg posters suffer but slightly. 


reason is that text and illustration are in these 
kept apart. 
the same time. 


They are not allowed to talk at 
The posters on the upper part 


of the page had, in their original form, and 
color, quite a professional air. 
quality of their lettering is to be commended, 
especially since it does not interfere with legi- 


Modeling Tool 


bility. 








BY ANNA M, 


HATHAWAY 


The decorative 
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DESIGNS FOR THE SCHOOL PAPER. 
On pages 241 and 259 are two designs for chap- 
ter headings, kindly sent to THe Scnoot Arts 
Macazine by Mr. Pedro J. Lemos. They 
exemplify the principles set forth in his article 
in the January number “Less material should 
be included in cover designs and headings for 





GOTHIC WORK OF THE XIVTH CENTURY, BAVARIAN MUSEUM, MUNICH 


school papers” and “the lettering should be 
plain, legible, and in harmony with whatever 
style has been decided upon in your art staff 
conference.” 

DESIGNS WITH PLANT MOTIFS will 
soon be the order of the day. The first new 
nature material appears in the North in Feb- 





SCHOOL ARTS 


ruary some years. ‘To initiate thought in this 
direction, the plate on page 255 is reproduced 
from drawings by Miss M. A. Yeich, of Loraine, 
Pa. Of these designs Miss Yeich says: 
“These designs are of such varying degrees of diffi- 
culty as to admit of use in aligrades. The unit develcped 
from the reverse view of the Jack-in-the-Pulpit is simple 
enough to use in grade I. Several may be used as motifs 
fur paper cutting, develop- 
ing them in II or III. It 
will be found more inter- 
esting to teach color tones 
in that way than in the 
more formal way so fre- 
quently used. In the high- 
er grades let the pupils 
adapt the designs to spec- 
ified objects using either 
straight or correct lines, 


“These dogwood designs 
may be used in the form 
presented as decorations 
for booklets, calendars, 
etc.,or with shght changes 
may be adapted for use 
as chapter headings, tail 
pieces, stencils, etc. For 
instance, the last design 
on the page 
three borders may be 
adapted to a calendar as 


cuDtaining 


two flower 
units, extend the stems 


follows: Use 


and outer leaf forms to 
the length required and 
shorten the lower middle 
leaf forms so as to admit 
of placing a calendar pad 
between the lengthened 
This design, exe- 
cuted in green, gray, and 


stems. 


white would prove ef- 
fective. 
A good exercise for 


schooi use is to use prac- 
tically the same units but 


to change the straight 


lines to curves.”’ 


One way to secure 
“original designs’’ is 
to take historic ex- 
amples and translate 
them into the terms 
of the new material. The method is to se- 
lect some promising example, trace its main 
lines or principal space divisions, and then 
adapt the new material to these, securing as 
neariy as possible the general effect of the 
original. 








BORDERS 35 


























SQUARED-UP DESIGNS from the Jack-in-the-Pulpit and Flowering Dogwood. By M.A. Yeich. 
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in the January number “Less material should 
be included in cover designs and headings for 
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school papers” and “the lettering should be 
plain, legible, and in harmony with whatever 
style has been decided upon in your art staff 
conference.” 

DESIGNS WITH PLANT MOTIFS will 
soon be the order of the day. The first new 
nature material appears in the North in Feb- 
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ruary some years. ‘To initiate thought in this 
direction, the plate on page 255 is reproduced 
from drawings by Miss M. A. Yeich, of Loraine, 
Pa. Of these designs Miss Yeich says: 
‘These designs are of such varying degrees of diffi- 
culty as to admit of use in ali grades. The unit develcped 
from the reverse view of the Jack-in-the-Pulpit 1s simple 
enough to use in grade I. Several may be used as motifs 
fur paper cutting, develop- 
ing them in II or III. It 
will be found more inter- 
esting toteach color tones 
in that way than in the 
more formal way so fre- 
quently used. In the high- 
er grades let the pupils 
adapt the designs to speo- 
ified objects using either 
straight or correct lines, 


“These dogwood designs 
may be used in the form 
presented as decorations 
for booklets, calendars, 
etc.,or with shght changes 
may be adapted for use 
as chapter headings, tail 
pieces, stencils, etc. For 
instance, the last design 
on the page 
three borders may be 
adapted to a calendar as 
follows: Use 


cuDlalning 


two flower 


units, extend the stems 
and outer leaf forms to 
the length required and 
shorten the lower middle 
leaf forms so as to admit 
of placing a calendar pad 
between the lengthened 
stems. This design, exe- 


cuted in green, gray, and 


white would prove ef- 
fective. 
A good exercise for 


schooi use is to use prac- 
tically the same units but 
to change the straight 
lines to curves.’’ 


One way to secure 
“original designs’’ is 
to take historic ex- 
amples and translate 
them into the terms 
of the new material. The method is to se 
lect some promising example, trace its main 
lines or principal space divisions, and then 
adapt the new material to these, securing as 
neariy as possible the general effect of the 
original. 
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SCHOOL ARTS 


Books to Help in Teaching 


The books here reviewed are usually new books having some special claim to consideration by 


teachers of art and handicraft. 
exceptional value to our readers. 


A starred title indicates that the book is, in our opinion, of 
Any book here 


mentioned may be purchased through the 


Expert Service Department, School Arts Magazine, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Book to Emulate 
Margaret C. Getchell of Worcester, Mass., 
is a book of 
dream experiences for children. Dorothy Ann, 
a little Worcester girl, finds that the White 
Swan of the new swan boat in the Park, the 


has made an original book. It 


Polar Bear that has stood in front of a clothing 
store on Main Street for twenty years, the 
bronze Fisher Boy above the horse trough in 
Washington Square, the great’ Sea Turtle of 
the fountain in Salem Square, the Rooster that 
perched for two hundred years on the Old 
South Church, the bronze Blue Heron at Elm 
Park, and the great stone Griffins, that used 
to guard the train entrances at the Union Sta- 
tion, all come alive after dark, and are the 
jolliest companions imaginable. The 
delight Worcester children especially because 
they know the actors, but they will fascinate 
The illustrations 


stories 


all children who read them 
are by Edith Ballinger Price, a young artist 
of the city, and the book is published by a 
local publisher, the Davis Press. A similar 


book 


would mean the co-operation of 


might be made almost anywhere. It 


those who 
teach English, drawing, design, and handicraft, 
and, if one exists, the school print shop. The 
children would enter heartily into such a pro- 
ject, if they could see *THE CiLoup Brirp, and 
hear the stories. A book of local fairy stories 
written, illustrated and published by the chil- 
dren would be in great demand in its home 


town Our postpaid price, $1.00 


A Book to Follow 


*PRACTICAL Anna A. Gill, 
published by David McKay, is well named. 


BasKETRY, by 


The Preface orients the teacher, the first chap- 
ter describes the equipment necessary for 
beginning, and the next chapter describes and 
illustrates in detail the first lesson. Seventy- 
one different models are presented thereafter 
in logical order, by means of concise text and 
halftone The last chapter is 
on dyeing. The projects throughout 


The results pictured are not dis- 


illustrations. 
seem 
reasonable. 
couragingly perfect, like the work of a pro- 


fessional. The book makes basketry seem 
possible to ordinary mortals. Our postpaid 
price, $1.10. 


A Book for the Junior High 


GRAMMAR GRADE PROBLEMS IN MECHANICAL 
DRAWING is the title of a new pamphlet-book 
of seventy pages by Charles A. Bennett of the 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, II 
Published by the Manual Arts Press. It is 
designed to help in developing (1) The correct 
method of procedure in the use of instruments, 
especially in making lay-outs. (2) The pro- 
gressive development of the power to visual- 
ize. (3) Frequent thoughtful work in letter- 
The 
lems are to be worked in pencil only 


prob- 
The 


book is an absolutely reliable guide in acquir- 


ing, and later, in dimensioning. 


ing the language of mechanical drawing, for 
the author is an authority of international 


reputation. Our postpaid price, 45 cents. 


A Library of Helps 

THe Home AND ScHoot REFERENCE Work 
is the title of a set of ten volumes, designed 
and edited by H. M. Dixon, a teacher, for 
teachers and children and all who have to do 
with the training of children. Eight of the 
volumes are filled with condensed practical 
information arranged alphabetically by sub- 
ject, and generously illustrated both in black- 
and-white and in color. The two remaining 
volumes are Study Guides. Here are some of 
the topics taken at random: School Manage- 
ment, Child Study, How to See Pictures, Story 
Telling, Agriculture, Architecture, Commercial 
Law, Physical Culture, Language, Reading, 
Illustrated Arithmetic, History, The European 
War. These are planned to enable children 
to help themselves, rather than to depend 
upon adults. An outstanding characteristic 
of this reference work is its graphic appeal 
by means of diagrams and pictures, and by 
most ingenious devices. The set may be had 
at a moderate price, from the Home & School 
Education Society, Chicago, or branch offices 
in Boston, Kansas City, San Francisco, and 
other large cities. 
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POSTERS by pupils of high school age. Above: from East Orange, N. J. Below: from 
Warrensburg, Mo. These were done in y water color or tempera, and India ink. 
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THE ALPHABETICON DOUBLE REFERENCE INDEX 


USED AND RECOMMENDED BY THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 





{Mount selected material on cards 
of appropriate color, 10 x 14, large 
size, to be filed long edges horizon- 
tal, and 7 x 10, small size, to be 
filed short edges horizontal. 


{Decide under which of the fifty 
general topics each card would be 
most likely to be indemand. Write 
that topic in the upper left corner 
of the card, and place after it the 
index number of that topic. For 
example, BIRD LIFE 13. 


{In the upper right corner write the 
specific subject. For example, 


ROBIN. 


{In the center of the top add the 
index numbers indicating other 
topics under which the card might 
be in demand. For example, 1-38- 
40, for it might be needed in such 
School Topics as Nature Study or 
Literature; it is a good example of 
Decorative Arrangement; and it is 


a good Color Study. 


JAt the bottom of the card or on 
the back write such other useful 


information as may be needed. 


File the cards alphabetically by 
general topics (left hand corner), 
and under each topic alphabetically 
by specific subjects (right hand 
corner), and keep them always in 


this order. 


{To find every card in the Alpha- 
beticon that might be used to illus- 
trate any one topic, for example, 
Color Study, select every card hav- 
ing the index number of that topic 
at its head. 


—_ 


“IQ Or km GS bo 


—_— 
- © © 


12 


29 


36 


~ 


40 


School Topics 


Illustration 


Transportation 
Object Drawing 
Photography 


Landscape 


Picture Study 
History of Art 
Natural Forces 


Plant Life 
Fish Life 
Insect Life 
Bird Life 
Animal Life 


Human Figure 


Sand Tables 
Clay Work 
Paper Work 
Weaving 
Sewing 
Costume 
Embroidery 
Lace Work 


Stencil Work 
Block Printing 


Basketry 


Leather Work 
Geometric Drawing 
Working Drawing 


Woodwork 
Metal Work 
Machinery 


Interior Decoration 


Architecture 
Borders 


Surface Designs 
Rosettes, Florettes 
Decorative Arrangement 
Principles of Beauty 


Color Study 
Symbolism 
Lettering 
Advertising 


Holiday Projects 


Calendars 


Cover Design 
Poster Design 


Bookplates 
Printing 
Bookbinding 





Advertising....... 2 ee 
MS iw iewcnne 14 
Architecture.............34 
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Block Printing........... 25 
Bookplates..............48 
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Color Study.............40 
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A SYMBOLIC PICTURE for a Department in a School Annual. By Cooley. 
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SCHOOL ARTS 


Information Concerning Our Two Guilds 


MOTTO: 


“‘T will try to make this piece of work my best” 


The Junior Guild 


Open to all of the old members of the School 
Arts Guild and to boys and girls of all grades. 


PRIZES FOR BEST WORK 


During the month of February 1917 
(Open to all Grades) 


Subject is The Best Border 

either Flora! or Abstract units. 

may be used 

FIRST PRIZE: A Drawing Board Set 

SECOND PRIZE: Box of Water Colors. 

THIRD PRIZE: Box of Crayons. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One set of Good Zoo Draw 
ing Cards. 

TEN HONORABLE MENTIONS 


Designs with 
Any medium 


Those who submit drawings for this contest 
must follow directions. Pupil’s name, age, 
grade, school, and post office address must be 
on the back of every sheet submitted, other- 
wise no notice will be taken of the drawing 
All drawings submitted for awards become the 
property of the School Arts Publishing Com- 
pany, and will not be returned. 

Specimens must be the original work of 
children. Send only the best work, never more 
than five specimens from a school. Send flat 
and unsealed. They should arrive not later 
than March 5. Prizes will be mailed two 
weeks after awards are published. Address 
all work to: The Junior Guild, 120 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. Awards will be an- 
nounced in the May number. 


AWARDS 
IN THE JUNIOR GUILD 


For November Work 
First Prize: A Drawing Board Set and 
the Badge. 


Teddy Coleman, V, Batavia, Ill. 
(Continued on page 262) 


The Craftsman’s Guild 


Open to all teachers and supervisors of art 
education or industrial work. 


PRIZES FOR BEST WORK 
During the month of February 1917 
((Open for Professional Work) 

Subject is The Best Washington and Lincoln 
Designs, Book Covxers, Borders, Surface 
Patterns, Decorative Devices, etc. May be 

worked in any medium 

ONE FIRST PRIZE: Books selected from 
School Arts Library, Value - - - $10 

ONE SECOND PRIZE: Books selected from 


School Arts Library, Value - - $5 
ONE THIRD PRIZE: Books selected from 
School Arts Library, Value - - - $3 
ONE FOURTH PRIZE: Books selected from 
School Arts Library, Value - - - $2 


FIVE HONORABLE MENTIONS: 
to be published 


Name 


Those who submit drawings for this contest 
must follow directions. Name, and post office 
address of the contestant must be on the back 
of every sheet submitted, otherwise no notice 
will be taken of the drawing. All drawings 
submitted for awards become the property of 
the School Arts Publishing Company, and will 
not be returned. 

Unless enough material is submitted to 
justify the awards, they will not be made. 
We may make use of the drawings in the Good 
Ideas section of the magazine. If so, we shall 
give due credit to the contributor and in in- 
stances where tbe work warrants it a remittance 
will be made 

Specimens must be the original work of 
the person submitting them. Send flat and 
unsealed. They should arrive not later than 
March 5. Prizes will be mailed two weeks 
after awards are published. Address all work 
to: The Craftsman’s Guild, 120 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. Awards will be an- 
nounced in a future number. 



















ARCHITECTURE 34 GREEK 











CORINTHIAN CAPITAL from the Charogic Monument of Lysicrates, Athens, erected 335-34 
B.C. In later capitals of this order the flutings of the shaft do not terminate in leaf-like forms, 
nor is the first row of leaves upon the capital of the lotus type. All the foliage of the later capitals 
is acanthus. Another unusual feature in this capital is the insertion of lotus flowers between the 
acanthus leaves. The foliated scroll-work of this capital is of exquisite beauty of workmanship. 
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WAKE UP 


. ea Supervisor or 
Teacher of Drawing. 


Have you ever happened to 
notice the announcement 
on page 260, headed ‘‘The 
Craftsman’s Guild’’ 

Why not send along some- 
thing good! 

*“Too busy’’? 

So is everybody. “In Paris 
we are all so busy that we 
have ceased to talk about 
it,” once said a French teacher 
to his pupil who was “‘too 
busy”’ to learn his lesson. 

It will do you good to de- 
sign and draw something 


yourself once more. 


Get into the Game 
WIN A PRIZE 


Send your work t 


THE CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


Room 619, 120 Boylston Street, Boston 
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AWARDS IN THE JUNIOR GUILD 


SECOND PRIZEs: 

Avery Johnson, V, Batavia, [il 

Zelpha H. Ruthrauff, VII, Burke St. School. 
Arnita L. Starks, VIII, Richmond, Va. 
Albert Weir, VII, Calumet, Mich. 

Elizabeth Wever, V, Martinsburg, W. Va 


TuirD PRIzEs: 

Catherine Boyd, VI, Palo Alto, Cal. 
Leonard Friedland, V, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Constance T. Hackett, VI, Palo Alto, Cal 
Ruth Harleen, V, Batavia, Il. 

Gladys Harrie, VI, Calumet, Mich 
Catharine Leonard, V, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Frances Maynarick, VII, Calumet, Mich. 
Charles Sullivan, VII, Martinsburg, W. Va. 
Earle Wheal, I, 

Robert Youngquist, V, Batavia, Ill 





FourtTH PrizEs: 

Edna Brantner, VI, Martinsburg, W. Va 
Ruth Butts, V, Martinsburg, W. Va. 
Helen Eppard, VI, Martinsburg, W. Va 
Herman Hipsley, V, Martinsburg, W. Va 
Rana Johnson, VI, Martinsburg, W. Va. 
Margaret F. Mace, VI, Martinsburg, W. Va 
Stephen McBride, V, Martinsburg, W. Va. 
Mary Psyzenny, II, 

Gertrude Sederholm, VI, Calumet, Mich. 
Ruth Skadden, V, Martinsburg, W. Va 
Alfreda Stapula, VI, Calumet, Mich. 
Nannie E. Walker, VIII, Richmond, Va. 


AWARDS 
IN THE CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 
For November Work 


First Prize: 


Wm. 8. Rice, Fremont High School, Oakland, 
Cal. 


FourtH Prize: 
Annie B. Parker, Reading, Mass. 
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EDITORIAL (Continued from page 240) 
gratitude in this fashion. It is like a 
wireless message, sent out into the blue. 
Those whose instruments are properly 
tuned will receive it. 

Thank you, again, my friends. 
Cordially yours, 
Henry T. BaIrLey. 


CURRENT ITEMS 
IF A DETERMINED TEACHER any- 


where were to write a persuasive letter to the 
State Education Department, Albany, N. Y., 
she might be able to secure a Bulletin on Birds 
and Bird Houses, that would greatly help her 
in preparing for Bird Day. Ask for Bulletin 
No. 12, Vol. II, April Ist, 1916. ’ 

SATURDAY MORNING CLASSES in the 
‘useful crafts’’ are being conducted this year 
with the usual success at the North End Indus- 
trial School, Boston, under the direction of 
George C. Greener. the 
offered are Cement Work, Pottery, Dyeing, 
Printing, Metalry, Furniture Making and 
Cooking. These classes are to be continued 
until May. 

EVERY VOCATIONAL SCHOOL in the 
country should have a copy of Bulletin No. 621 
of the University of the State of New York. 
The subject of this Bulletin is “Safety First 
for Vocational Schools’ and was prepared by 
Lewis A. Wilson, State Specialist in Industrial 
Valuable suggestions for proper 
precaution in safeguarding those who have to 
do with machinery, plans for ‘‘Safety First”’ 
courses, and first aid information and included 
in the helpful material which this Bulletin 
contains. 

THE EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 
will hold its next annual meeting in Philadel- 
phia on April 5th, 6th and 7th. This prom- 
ises to be the best ever! There will be exhibits 
of the work of members in connection with the 
general exhibition, competitive exhibits of the 
work of pupils, a whole day given to section 
meetings and excursions, a whole day to speak- 
ers on one big general topic and Philadelphia 
offers many attractions for both pleasure and 
professional interest. Don’t fail to attend if 
you can possibly arrange to be there. 

AN INTERESTING CONFERENCE is 
to be held in Kansas City from February 26th 


Some of courses 


Schools. 
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I have placed over 15,000 
teachers including several hun- 
dred Art Teachers 

(Signed) D. H. COOK 


We make a specialty of placing Teachers of Art 
and Drawing in Public and Private Schools. 


We can and will promote you if you register 
at once. 


National Teachers Agency 
D. H. COOK, Manager 


1530 Chestnut St. - Philadelphia, Pa. 








School of Industrial Art 


of the Pennsylvania Museum 
BROAD and PINE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 
Thorough work under trained specialists in al! branches of 
Fine and Indus:rial Art, including a comprehensive Nor- 
mal Art Course. 
Summer classes jor four weeks beginning July 9. 


LESLIE W. MILLER, Principal 














21 COLORS 
ENTIRE SERIES 
10c. per tube 
Discount for Schools 


Color Chart Sent on Request 


E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 
MANUFACTURERS 
169 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 














“Made in U. S. A.” 


Snow White Fluid 


For PENS, BRUSHES and AIR BRUSHES 





“The 
Standard 
white mark- 
ing fluid” 


Is always good. 
Simply 
add water. 


Will not rub nor 
powder off. 


All tint colorings easily made from this white base 
Manufactured by J. W. JOHNSTON 
At dea'ers or by mail, 25 cents coin or stamps 
Fine Arts Building (Dept. S.) 





Rochester, N. Y. 
oe 











Architectural Post Cards 


Detailed views of Colonial and other styles of 
American architecture. 
Send 2c stamp for sample 
ARCHITECTURAL POST CARD CO. 
1603 Real Estate Trust Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 














GOLDSMITHS 
CRAFT WORKERS 


Material and Findings 
IN GOLD AND SILVER 


Write for Catalog 


HERPERS BROS. 


New York City and Newark, N. J. 
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to March 3d at the meeting of the National 
Department of Superintendence. This is to 
be a conference of the Committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Education on Economy of 
Time in Education, the Committee on the Re- 
organization of Secondary Education, and the 
Co-operating Committees. The outcome of 
this investigation which has for its motive the 
economy of time may prove important to 
schools throughout the country. 


THE LATEST ACHIEVEMENT of Miss 
Emma Grattan, whose Living Picture Festi- 
vals have been mentioned before in these col- 
umns, was shown at Terre Haute, Indiana 
where the Special Centennial Program was a 
tribute to James Whitcomb Riley, the Hoosier 
Poet. This program which was managed 
with Miss Grattan’s usual efficiency, consisted 
of living pictures illustrating favorite poems 
by Mr. Riley 


DAIRY EDUCATION LEAFLETS may 
be had free from the Dairy Educational Dept., 
of the Sharples Separator Co. which has recent- 
ly published a leaflet on Cream Separation 
that should prove valuable supplementary 
study in every agricultural course of study 
in rural or city schools. This leaflet was writ- 
ten by D. E. Andrews, who has done consider- 
able writing for daily and agricultural publi- 
cations, and contains some very valuable and 
instructive information concerning the differ- 
ent methods of cream separation and the use 
of the cream separator. Cream Separation 
is for free distribution wherever it may be used 
for agricultural study and teachers should 
write for as many copies as they may require, 
addressing the Dairy Educational Dept., 
Sharples Separator Company, West Chester, 
Pa. This leaflet is not an advertisement but 
an educational treatise on cream separation. 


FOR CONFERENCES. Here is a sug- 
gestive outline of topics for discussion that 
may be helpful to supervisors. It was pre- 
pared by Lillia M. Olcott, Specialist in Draw- 
ing, of the University of the State of New York. 


General 


1. Classification and use of reference material 


2. Books, periodicals and reference material 
available for a drawing teacher. 
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3. 


Differentiation in assignment of lessons for 
pupils who have aptitude and for those 
whose progress is slow. 


. Should all problems be limited to those 


mentioned in the syllabus? 


. Co-operation between librarian and draw- 


ing teachers. 


. How can the drawing classes contribute 


to the school welfare? 


. Team work in drawing classes. 
. The teacher’s preparation for the day’s 


lesson. 


. The pupil’s notebook. 
. Utilization of material at hand. 
. Loan exhibits. 


Design 


. How to arouse community interest in a 


course in design. . 


. Craft Clubs. 
. Applied design in classes where no material 


is provided by the school. 


. Appreciation and production 


Training good taste. 


. Symbolism in design. 
. Use of historic ornament. 


Adaptation of design courses to local needs. 


. Learning to use color, and material for 


color study. 


. Lettering. 
- Modification of pattern due to process or 


material. 


. Providing latitude in choice of problems 


by pupils in courses of elementary design. 


3. Logical development of a course in design 


related to the home. 


. Problems in elementary design related to 


the commercial center. 


. Problems in elementary design related to 


the personal center. 
Perspective 
Perspective in high school. 


2. Use of pictures and slides in teaching 


perspective. 


. Constructive memory drawing in per- 


spective. 


. Composition. 
- How to avoid apparent interference of 


objects. 


- Training judgment of proportion. 
. Technic for intermediate drawing in light 


and shade. 


. Accented outlines. 
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DESIGN :: A TEXT-BOOK 
for Students and Craftsworkers 


A series of eleven exercises representing the class room 
practise in Stanford University 200 illustrations from 
primitive and cultured art penvuds and from students’ 
work. Squares, borders, posters, designe for pottery, 
leather, metal, and textiles. Send $1.00 to 


A. B. CLARK, STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CAL. 








-direction of an artist of experience, and to b rhe 2 _ 
t Wi 


nd let 
Copy this Sketch *°3 !s: 
what you can do with it. Excellent 
saluries are puid to the illustrator 
and cartoonist. THE LANDON 
SYSTEM of personal, individual 
lessons by mail will develop your 
talent. his system is based upon 
fifteen years of successful work for 
newspapers and magazines, and is 
producing results which are remark- 
able. This system enulbles you to 
study at home under the personal 


ability at small cost. Send your sketch of Presiden 

or other sketches, with 6 cents in stamps, and receive a 
test lesson plate, also collection of drawings showing possi- 
bilities for YOU. Recommended in “Information Window” 
of “The School Arts Magazine.” 


THE LANDON SCHOOLf tttustrating & Cartooning 
1497 Schofield Building CLEVELAND, OHIO 














VENUS 
10*‘ PENCIL 


OR drawing especially, the 


best pencils are none too good. 

This explains the great popularity of 

VENUS pencils. The 17 degrees from 

6B softest to 9H hardest satisfy every 

requirement. 

Use 6B-5B-4B-3B for bold, heavy lines. 

Use 2B-B-HB-F-H-2H for general work 
and sketching. 

= 3H-4H-5H-6H for clean, cleur, fine 
ines. 

Use 7H-8H-9H for delicate, thin lines, 
maps, charts, etc. 


T° the teacher writing 
to us, we shall be 
pleased to forward a 
sample box of Venus 
Drawing and Copying 


Pencils and a Venus 

Eraser. Send us your 

name and address. 

American Lead Pencil 
Company 

208 Fifth Ave. New York 





and Clapton, London, Eng. 
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permanent pro ects. 
eling and molding material. 


Send $1.00 for sufficient quantity 


INERALITE. Be prepared for Easter. Have beautiful 
Use MINERALITE, the new 
No firing needed Use for 
Looks like onyx or precious stone 


of MINERALITI 


mod 


laid and relief work. 
for 
yur class to try it. 


ROCK CREEK MINERAL CO. 





Box 76, North Chelms‘ord, Massachusetts. 








ARCHITECTURAL SLIDES 


Covering all 
periods and 
all styles 

From 4000 Bx 


to 1916 a.p 


Arranged 
for lectures 


Send for 
Catalogue 


CHICAGO TRANSPARENCY CoO. 
143 N. Dearborn St., Chi-ago, Il. 











A 


CALIFORNIA SCH@L 2 ARTS 272 CRAFTS 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, 
ARTS. Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, Applied 
and Commercial Design, interior Decorating, l ustraling, 
Portrait, Drawing and Modeling from life, Composition 
CRAFTS. Metal-Work and Jewelry, Wardwork, Basketry 
Taied-Leather, Weaving, and’ Pottery. ; 

INDUSTRIAL NORMAL and FINE ARTS COURSES 

FALL. SPRING ec¢ GUMMER SESSIONS 








FREDERICK HH. MEYER, Direc 


SUPERIOR FACULTY. MODERN METHODS AND COMPLETE EQUIPMENT | 


er 
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T . . . 
The University Prints 
have not raised their price 
above one cent each despite war costs 
3,000 subjects for pic ure study in the 
grades, and for illustrative material in 
high schools. 


Send five cents for catalogues 
Sample set of prints, 25 cents 


UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
BOYD STREET NEWTON, MASS. 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


THE POTTER 


DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY 
TO THOSE INTERESTED IN CERAMICS 
‘dited by Freverick Hurren Ragan. 


‘ontributing Editor, Epnwin ATLeEE BARBER A. M 
Yirector Penns,lvania Museum Philadelphia. 


Ph.D 


Published by THE POTTER PUBLISHING CO. 
Mission Canyon Santa Barbara, California. 


Subscription, $3.00 a year. 











SCHOOL ARTS 


9. Representation in the grades. 


10. Primary illustration. 


Mechanical 
1. Developing constructive imagination and 


accuracy through mechanical drawing. 


Nm 


Application of problems in mechanical 
drawing to practical use. 

3. Collecting and using objects and machine 
parts for mechanical drawing. 

4. Short time sketches on graph paper for 

drill in clear and rapid visualization of 


problems. 
Training Class and Rural Schools 


1. Short cuts and notebook work in training 
class drawing. 


to 


How to correlate drawing with other sub- 
jects in training classes and rural schools 


> 


3. Mechanical drawing for the rural school. 


THE MEDICI PRINTS, whose perfection, 
once said the London Times, ‘‘is little short of 
amazing,’’ may now be obtained in this coun- 
try, through the Medici Society of Boston. 
Such color prints are unsurpassed as teaching 
material, and out-classed by the originals only 
as a source of delight. The salesroom for these 
prints is in charge of Curtis & Cameron, Pierce 


Building, Boston. Twenty-five cents will 
bring any one of the three handsome illustrated 
catalogs, entitled The Medici Prints, The 


Medici Miniatures, or The Copley Prints. 


A LITTLE BOOK of Border Designs, will 
be given, until April Ist, as a premium to every 
teacher who orders a jar of “Snow White” 
marking fluid of J. W. Johnston, Rochester, 
N.Y. The illustrations offer examples of both 
good and bad marginal decorations. The fluid 
is all good 


AIDS IN HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING: 
Pictures and Objects, is the subject of a well 
printed pamphlet, full of helpful detailed in- 
formation, by John Cotton Dana and Blanche 
Gardner. While issued as a part of the second 
volume of a series on Modern American Libra- 
ry Economy as illustrated by the Newark Free 
Public Library, it will prove useful to wide- 
awake high school teachers who are interested 
in knowing about the best available material 
for use in the,class"oom decoration and visual 
instruction. The pamphlet is published by 
the Elm Tree Press, Woodstock, Vt. 
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POST IMPRESSIONIST COLOR 
SCHEMES (with one on the outside as a cover 
decoration) is a pamphlet, illustrated by means 
of diagrams by Louis W. Wilson, Instructor 
in the Art Institute School, Chicago. It will 
be worth its price, 20 cents, to the teacher who 
has to steer the coloring of posters, at least. 











IN ROCHESTER, 
not as other classes had done, for 


N. Y., a Senior Class 
gave money, 
pictures, but for planting the school grounds. 
Here is one of the outdoor pictures such gifts 
can produce, an approach to the high school 
building. The print was kindly furnished by 
Miss Lilian Murray. 


Write the WALDCRAFT COMPANY, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, for a new leaflet on 
Waldcraft School Art and Industrial Materials. 
It will give you the latest information about 
Peg Printing, and tell you how to get good peg 
printing in colors from the children. 


AUDUBON BIRD CHART, Number Three, 
should be in every school building. So should 
No. 1, and No. 2, for that matter. There are 
no finer or more stimulating bird charts made. 
With these in the room children cannot resist 
their feathered friends. These alluring charts, 
in naturalistic colors, are published for the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society by the Milton 


Bradley Company. Price $1.50 each. They 
are worth it. 
NORMAL ART CLASSES for teachers 


have been established in the evening schools 
of Pittsburgh. These cifss-s are under the 
instruction of Mr. Kirby’s assistants in the day 
schools. 
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ARRANGEMENTS 
between the public schools and the 
Institute, Pittsburgh, 
are taken in groups by specialists connected 


have been perfected 
Carnegie 
whereby the teachers 
with the museum and instructed in the history 
of architecture, 
means of examples in the museum. 
the Eighth 
the museum with their teachers going over the 
same ground. By this arrangement some 2,000 
children will be happily introduced to the 


museum collection before Christmas 


painting by 
Later all 


sculpture and 


Grade pupils of the city will visit 


MINERALITE 


which, 


is a gray powder-like sub- 
when mixed with a prepared 
as clay. It can be worked 
takes 
any design and can be colored to fit any color 
scheme. It any form, 


stance, 


liquid, becomes 


on non-porous paper or boards. It 


can be modeled into 


put on cans, glasses and boards, to which it 


hardens without being 


alkali or 


does not injure the hands 


remains fast and 
baked. It 


and therefore 


corrosive 
It is 


contains no 


clean, durable and attractive 








WINSOR & NEWTON’S 
HANDBOOKS ON THE FINE ARTS 


*9*In ordering it is sufficient to mention the number 
which is attached to each book. 


Selected List for School Arts Readers 


2. The Art of Sketching 7 Nature. 
The Art of Landscape Painting in Water colors. 
6. Hints for Sketching in Water colors from Nature. 
7. Practical Directions for Portrait Painting in 
Water colors. 
9. The Art of Flower Painting in Water colors. 


10. The Art of Landscape Painting in Oil colors. 
tt. The Art of Portrait Painting in Oil colors. 
12. The Art of Marine Painting in Oil colors. 
13. The Elements of Per«pective. 

15. A Manual of Illumination. 

16. Companion to Manual! of Illumination. 

17. The Art of Figure Drawing. 

19. Artistic Anatomy of the Human Figure. 

21. The Anatomy of the Horse. 


23. The Art of Drawing in Colored Pastel Crayons. 

27. The Principles of Coloring in Painting. 

3 The Art of Etching on Copper. 

34. The Art of Painting on China. 

36, The Sketcher's Manual and Dictionary of Mixed 
Tints in Water colors for all subjects in Land- 
seape Painting. 

37, Flower Painting in Oil colors (with Colored Illus- 
trations). 

39, Fruit and Still Life Painting in Oi! and Water 
colors (with Colored Illustrations). 

40, The Art of Pen and Ink Drawing (with Illus 
trations). 

41. Trees,and How to Draw Them( with Illustrations). 

42. Interior Decoration for Dwelling Houses (with 
Colored !ustrations). 

46. The Drawing Rook of Free Hand, Self Taught 
(with Practical IMustrations). 

47. The Sketcher’s Oil Colors Manual (Oil colors 
Technique). 

Per dos., $3.00. Each, 25e. Postpaid 3c. 


Ltd. 
NEW YORK 


WINSOR & NEWTON, 
208 BROADWAY 
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SCHOOL ARTS PRINTS 


Designed to promote a better appreciation of American Art 


AMERICAN MASTERPIECES 
OF PAINTING 


These prints are made from the finest photographs obtainable. Each 
sheet contains one print with Suggestive Questions for students to an- 
swer. The questions cannot be answered without careful observation of 
every detail, and thoughtful reflection upon the work as a whole. The 
x 10 inches 


first set of six subjects, printed on fine cameo plate paper, 7 
in size, are as follows: Soap Bubbles, by Mme. Bouguereau; Three 
Friends, by Mme. Bouguereau; June Clouds, by William M. Hunt; 
Fog Warning, by Winslow Homer; Alice, by William M. Chase; Mother 
and Child, by Geo DeF. Brush 


Price per set, six subjects, 15 cents. Package of 25 prints of one 





subject, 50 cents. In quantity, $2.00 per hundred. 


SCHOOL ARTS LETTERING MATERIAL 


Designed to promote good lettering in school work of every kind 
SCHOOL ARTS ALPHABET SHEETS 
By Fred Hamilton Daniels 


These Alphabets tested by several years of actual use in the school room are reproduced in fac- 
simile from pencil lettering by the author. 

The sheets show a departure from the stereotyped method 

of giving simply the letters from A to Z. They introduce 

LETTERING FOR TITLES original methods in treatment. Each sheet contains two com- 


plete alphabets with several useful variations (extended, 
AB CDEFGHIJ condensed, bold faced, etc.) and many examples of letter 
KLMNOPORS and word groupings. They are printed on highly surfaced 
paper to show clearly the pencil strokes. This feature gives 
TUVWKY Z.& them added value to the student. With these alphabet 
sheets good lettering can be readily taught. 
These are sold in a packet of 10 sheets, 9x 12, folded to 9x6. 
Price per packet of 10 duplicate sheets 25 cents. 








SCHOOL ARTS LETTER TEMPLETS 
By Laurence H. Bailey 


These Templets are designed to save time and insure good lettering of large size, for class mot- 
toes, signs, bulletins, and posters. They save an immense amount of work and worry, and insure let- 
ters of good proportion and of perfect legibility. 

A sheet showing the structure of the entire alphabet, together with a leaflet of descriptive text 
is included in the envelope. 

The Templets are printed on heavy oak tag ready for cutting out with knife or scissors. 


Price, 20 cents. 


THE ZODIAC CALENDAR CARDS 


By Henry Turner Bailey 
There are 6 cards printed on both sides. Good for any year. Designed primarily to give pupils prac- 
tice in lettering. 
The 12 signs of the Zodiac appear, each composed within a circle, above the blank Calendar pads. 
The cards are pocket size, 2% x 5 inches. They may be punched, and united by means of a cord, for 
hanging near the desk. ’ 


Price per set, 10 cents. 


The School Arts Publishing Company, Boston 
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